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The Cost of Gold, 


Weare taught that all exchangeable values 
among men are but the labor of men which 
they have cost. But there is room for doubt 
whether the value of gold and precious metals 
anywhere nearly approaches their awful cost 


in men’s labor and suffering, to say nothing of 
sin. 

Alexander Del Mar gives a ‘‘History of the 
Precious Metals’’ as one of blood, slavery and 
plunder, and substantially relates the facts in 
his chapters on the ‘‘Plunder of Europe by the 
Romans,’’ ‘‘Plunder of Africa,’’ ‘‘Plunder of 
Asia,” ‘‘Plunder of India,’’ and ‘‘Plunder in 
China,”’ ending with the looting by the allied 
armies commanded by Count von Waldersee. 
Official reports give evidence that ‘‘the Trans- 
vaal mines have been worked from first to 
last by natives who were forced into them 
against their will; that they were brought from 
contractors at so much per man, bound, strap- 
ped, made drunk with rotten liquor, and thrust 
naked into pits which avarice has dug and 
hypocrisy has covered over.” Weare not pre- 
pared to refer the guilt of these iniquities to 
one of the present warring nations more than 
the other. The sin is, not one of nationality 
but of man’s fallen nature, as charged by Vir- 
gil when he exclaims, ‘‘Oh cursed lust for gold! 
What dost thou not force mortal hearts to 
do?’’ And where does Paul place ‘‘the love 
of money’’? and James the source ‘‘whence 
wars and fightings come’’? Witness the ex- 


tinction of the natives found by the Spaniards 
in the West Indies, and uf many forced to labor 


in the mines of Mexico and South America. 


Nor can we of this country boast a righteous- 
hess so very superior, when we think what the 
Same cupidity has done with our Indians and 


their lands, if not with slaves in mines. 





































To resume Del Mar’s researches, he con- 
cludes that ‘‘it is quite evident that without 
forced labor, without slavery, and without 
working the mills on the Sabbath, the industry 
in the Transvaal could not have been made to 
pay.’’ And what further price has it cost? 

In another article in the Literary Digest a 
writer intimates that the story that Lieutenant 
Peary had discovered gold in the region of the 
North Pole, needed only to have proved true, 
to cause the Pole to be discovered very promptly 
by some of the many gold hunters who would 
flock thither. 

Take the case of the vast interior of Alas- 
ka, for example. Had it not been for the 
pioneer prospectors who made the original dis- 
covery of gold in that region, it would have 
been practically an unknown country to-day. . . 
In the entire history of Arctic exploration and 
adventure, prior to the discovery of gold in 
the Alaskan peninsula, there are few such trips 
recorded as can compare in hazard and hard- 
ships with hundreds which have been made in 
recent years, not only by the rugged pioneers 
of Yukon, but even by women and children. 
Men by the dozens, by the hundreds almost, 
can be found who have made during the depths 
of winter sled trips on the Yukon of hundreds, 
even of thousands, of miles, and this while the 
thermometer was recording temperatures as 
low as any encountered and recorded by the 
scientific Arctic explorers. Every new min- 
ing camp which has been opened in the in- 
terior of Alaska has, in its early history, the 
record of some such daring trip as would have 
brought fame to the scientific explorer. 

Had the heart of man been such that the 
strenuous exertion inspired by covetousness 
had been inspired by the higher motives, how 
would the face of the earth and its history 
long ago have been changed! The quest of 
souls in the love of the gospel in strange and 
barbarous lands, may in some instances match 
the overcoming of outward difficulties encoun- 
tered in the quest of gold, but in many more 
instances will it evince a higher heroism. Of 
the typical gold hunter, or money-grasper, 
could it be said, ‘‘Though he was rich, yet for 
our sakes He became poor, that we through his 
poverty might be made rich?’’ Or is the mam- 
mon-server ever an overcomer of self? ‘‘Who 
is he that overcometh the world, but he that 
believeth that Jesus is the Christ?”’ Actuated 
by that faith should Christians of missionary 


zeal know of a circumpolar people, it might 
be one of the wonders of grace but need 
scarcely be a surprise, if the problem of the 


discovery of the Pole were valiantly met and 
solved, in the quest of a higher interest. 

Gold costs souls, Christ saves souls. The 
love of gold is self-seeking, the spirit of Christ 
is self-sacrifice. The lust of gold inspires to 
stupendous endeavors and unscrupulous sins; 
the love of Christ constrains to noblest hero- 
isms faithful unto death. Yet the sin is not 
in the gold, but in the heart that prefers it to 
the heart’s witness for good. Gold and pre- 
cious metals are among the creatures of God 
that are ‘‘good, and nothing to be refused, if 
received with thanksgiving.’’ They have their 
right place, but not above ‘‘durable riches and 
righteousness.”’ It is only sin that makes 
gold cost more than it is worth, and there is 
perhaps not a mentionable sin that it is not 
made to cost. When it costs conscience, what 
shall it profit a man, though he gain the whole 
world? But when gained and used by a good 
conscience, it is a blessing to the steward and 
to the world. The money-seeker who always 
seeks first the kingdom of God will find his 
right service, and be ‘“‘rich towards God.”’ 
The penniless who does the same will not fail 
of the blessing which ‘‘makes truly rich, and 
adds no sorrow with it.”’ 


A Friend in Search of a Society. 
Instances occasionally come to our notice of 
honest hearted friends of Truth coming upon 
the groundwork and principles of our religious 
| Society by a solitary spiritual leading, and after- 
wards finding our early Friends had been simi- 
larly led, and that a society of such had been 
gathered, whose successors still subsist in an 
organization known as ‘“‘the Society of 
Friends.” Sometimes their fellowship with 
these is comforting, and sometimes they have 
found the name misleading. 


In a recent letter from New England one 
says: ‘‘I became a member of the Society 
when living about twenty miles from a Friends’ 
meeting, and knowing no Friends within twelve 
miles of my home. I had read a small book 
about the ‘‘Principles of Friends,’ and was 
constrained to request membership against 
what seemed to be common sense, as I could 
and did go to a meeting of the body I then be- 
longed to, a mile from my home. Finally I 
went to [reside in] the vicinity of an old 
Friends’ meeting-house. The meeting held 
there was a ‘union’ meeting, the large 
Friends’ meeting having died out. Two people 
had requested membership with Friends, and 
the meeting became a Friends’ meeting. While 
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it is not large I think there is only one mem- 
ber who did not come in by request. . . 

“*I confess | have been much disappointed 
in Friends. Perhaps I made an ideal of what 
I thought Friends were by reading; but thou 
can well imagine how little we can tell about 
the practices of a people by reading an ex- 
pression of their princivles. Of course I knew 
nothing of the divisions and have had much 
to learn about differences in custom. There 
are good things among all I have met with. 
Three years ago I went to North Carolina 
Yearly Meeting and felt drawn to Rich Square 
Monthly Meeting to visit families. [Later] 
I had aconcern to attend Ohio Yearly Meeting, 
smaller body... This year I felt it right to 
go to the Westerly instead of the Portland 
Meeting . . . I am ata loss to know where 
to find the right among Friends now .. 
Among the confusing, varying, conflicting 
practices of those calling themselves Friends, 
I see only one way for me to do,—that is, to 
be led by the blessed Shepherd himself and go 
where He shall bid me, looking unto Jesus, 
the Author, to finish my faith.” 


We see no better course for our Friend to 
take. This was the attitude of spirit under 
which the Society was first gathered into ‘‘the 
unity of the Spirit and bond of peace,’’ and it 
is the one uniting discipline which has power 
to succeed in gathering into one, as no out- 
ward legislation can gather or bind. 

It is not for us to assume to prescribe to a 
Truth-seeker where his fellowship with Christ 
should lead him or place him. But may any 
communion which should say, ‘‘Come, and have 
fellowship with us,” be justified in adding, 
‘‘for our fellowship is with the Father and 
with his Son, Jesus Christ.’’ 


—_—_——j]7V—_2——__ 


Qn “The Sacraments.” 

An eminent preacher at the City Temple 
recently, says the London Friend, made such 
a clear pronouncement on the subject of the 
so-called Sacraments, and one so largely in 
harmony with the views of Friends, that we 
think readers will be glad to have his actual 
words as given in the Christian Commonwealth. 


There is no hint that what we call a Sacra- 
ment was being established. Jesus Christ 
established no sacraments. The Church in 
one of her aspects has established seven, and 
most of the Churches accept two; and Jesus 
established neither. There is nothing of the 
kind in the great, holy, mystic, spiritual Church 
of the living Christ I get rid of sacramen- 
tarianism by getting rid of the sacraments. 
My Lord established nothing of this mechan- 
ical ceremonial functional kind... . All this 
functional mechanical arrangement and sacra- 
ment is so far away from the love-scene, the 
love-feast of the old, good time. Surely the 
earliest churches knew this, for, for more than 
seven hundred years, the Christian Church 
had no Lord’s Supper; ina sense it is a modern 
invention; but the taking of the body and the 
drinking of the blood is as old as Christ Him- 
self, and He brought it up from eternity. 
Take the Sacrament—as we now foolishly call 











it—take the Lord’s Supper morning, noon, and 
night, and every hour between. 
you draw a breath, draw it in remembrance 
of Christ; whenever you lift an eye to the great 
heights where the stars tremble and burn do 
it in the name and for the sake of Christ as a 
grand covenant-making fact. 


Whenever 





Western Yearly Meeting. 


The letter printed in our last number as 


representing ‘‘Ohio Yearly Meeting’’(so judged 


because the name ‘‘Ohio’”’ seemed to be on the 
postmark), is now alleged to refer to Western 
Yearly Meeting. We are glad of the opportu- 
nity to produce the following testimony from 
a visiting minister concerning this Western 
Yearly Meeting :— 

I have been comforted in witnessing the 
weight and dignity with which Friends have 
conducted the affairs of the Church, but truly 
there is left but a very small remnant. In 
many places they seem as the few berries on 
the topmost boughs or the gleaning of grapes 
after the vintage is over, but may we not be 
thankful a remnant is preserved, whom the 
Lord refreshes from time to time as with the 
dew of heaven. oe 


Mid-Week Meeting. 

In other religious bodies the mid-week pray- 
er-meeting stands in a similar relation to 
that of our mid-week meeting, for worship. 
Only ours is the greater testimony for the 
spiritual against secular absorption, by being 
held during business hours of the day. The 
Presbyterian thus shows a similar concern 
to that so often heard among us: 


We notice that the decay of the mid-week 
service is a subject of alarm and discussion 
on the other side of the waters, just as it is 
on this side. ‘‘The prayer-meeting” seems 
to be losing its hold upon the Church at large, 
and something must be done to revive it if she 
is to keep up the vigorous and healthy piety 
which should characterize her membership. 
It is a bad symptom when there is no sufficient 
aspiration God-ward on week-days to draw 
Christians to the accustomed place of con- 
ference and prayer. It shows what hold secular 
affairs have upon the mind and heart when at- 
tendance upon the weekly service is neglected, 
or when conscience no longer rebukes for the 
remissness. 





Fitch’s Famous Rules. 

1. Never teach what you do not quite un- 
derstand. 

2. Never tell a child what you can make 
him tell you. 

3. Never give a piece of information with- 
out asking for it again. 

4. Never use a hard word if an easy one 
will convey your meaning, and never use any 
word unless you are quite sure of the meaning 
that it conveys. 

5. Never begin a lesson without a clear 
view of its end. 

6. Never give an unnecessary command, 
nor one which you do not mean to see obeyed. 

7. Never permit any child to remain in the 
class even for a minute without something to 
do and a motive for doing it.—J. G. Fitch. 
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iously if he could not obtain a Bible for him- 
self. His request was complied with, and next 
morz:ing, with the new treasure, the party, 
who had now no errand to the fair, returned 


READING THE SCRIPTURES IN THE Famiy, 
—Some years ago, an Irish wanderer, hig 
wife, and his sister, asked a night’s shelter 
in the cabin of a pious school-master. With 
the characteristic hospitality of his nation 
the school-master made them welcome. It 
was his hour for evening worship, and when 
the strangers were seated, he began by read- 
ing slowly and solemnly the second chapter of 
the Epistle to the Ephesians. The young man 
sat astonished. The expressions, ‘‘Dead ip 
trespasses and sins,’’ ‘‘Children of wrath,” 
‘‘Walking after the course of this world” 
were new to him. He sought an explanation, 
He was told that this is God’s account of the 
state of man by nature. He felt that it was 
exactly his own state. In this way ‘‘I have 
walked from my childhood. In the service of 
the God of this world we have come to your 
house.”’ 

He was on the way to a fair, where he in- 
tended to pass a quantity of counterfeit mon- 
ey. But God’s Word had found him out. He 
produced his store of coin, and begged his 
host to cast it into the fire; and asked anx- 


to their own home. But I cannot enumerate 
all the conversions which have occurred at the 
Church in the House. Many servants have 
been awakened there. Children have often 
heard there truths, which, when the Spirit 
brought them to remembrance, in after days 
—perhaps in days of profligacy, and when far 
from their father’s house—have sent home 
the prodigal. It is not only of Zion’s solemn 
assemblies, but of Jacob’s humble dwellings 

the little fireside sanctuaries—‘‘that the 
Lord shall count when He writeth up the 
people, ‘‘This man was born there.”’ In your 
house there have been, perhaps, several spir- 
its born inte this world. 


Have there been any 
born again ?—Hamilton. 


REVELATIONS CONTINUING SINCE THE BEGIN- 
NING OF ADAM.—The existence of belief in 
one God prior to the existence of the Bible 
show that revelations were received before the 
Scriptures were compiled. It also shows that 
revelations take place independently of the 
Bible. Being the outcome of a living contin- 
uous agency, they are occurring all the time. 
God is always unveiling himself and disclosing 
his secrets to the minds of devout men. 
Hence there is a sense in which revelation can 
never bea finished product. We sometimes 
speak of the Christian revelation as final, in 
the sense that it contains all truth essential 
to salvation; but while no new truth respect- 
ing Divine redemption has been revealed since 
the manifestation of God in Christ, man’s 
views of truth have become more adequate, 
having increased in fulness and completeness 
from age to age. Man, indeed, is constantly 
getting a deeper insight into the ways of God, 
a greater knowledge of his works, a larger 
acquaintance with his laws, and, as a conse- 
quence, a better understanding of his perfect 
will.—C. C. Workman. 


— 


To return good for good is human; evil for 
evil, carnal; evil for good, devilish; good for 
evil,’ divine. 
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For “ THe FRIEND.” 
Luke Cock. 


Luke Cock, spoken of as ‘‘That substan- 
tial minister of the Gospel’’ deceased 1740, 
aged about 83 years. John Richardson bears 
strong testimony to -his worth, and says ‘‘He 
was a minister about 37 years, and I have 
heard him say that he had borne the character 
of the greatest singer—of vain songs—in all 
that part of the country. He sung then the 
Babylonian song by the muddy waters thereof; 
but having drank of the brooks of Shiloh that 
ran softly in the new converted soul, he could 
now sing and rejoice in the Lord Jesus.”’ 

The following quaint but instructive sermon 
has been preserved: 

‘“‘Necessity, Friends, outstrips the law. 
Necessity has made many people go by the 
weeping cross. I am afraid there are some 
here who have never gone by the weeping 
cross. | remember being once traveling and 
my guide said to me: ‘I’ll show thee the 
weeping cross.’ ‘Nay,’ said I, ‘thou needest 
not. I have borne it a great while.’ Now 
this place he showed me was four lanes’ end. 
[remember that when I first met my guide, 
he first led me into a lane, a very cross one, 
where I was to speak the truth from my 
heart. Before this I used to swear and lie 
too for gain. 

‘“**Nay then,’ said I to my guide, ‘I must 
leave thee here. If thou lead me up this lane | 
can never follow thee. I’se be ruined of the 
butcher’s trade if I musn’t lie for gain.’ 
Now here I lost my guide, and then, filled with 
sorrow | went back to the place of the weeping 
cross and said, ‘if I can but find my good 
guide again I'll follow him, lead me whither 
he will.’ So here I found him and began to 
follow up this lane, telling the truth from my 
heart. I had nought but beggary and pover- 
ty before this but now I began to thrive in my 
trade and got to the end of that lane, though 
with some difficulty. But now my guide be- 
gan to lead me up another lane, harder than 
the first, which was to use the plain language, 
this was very hard; yet I said to my guide 
‘Take my feeble pace. Ill follow as fast as I 
can. Don’t outstretch me, prithee.’ So by 
degrees | got up this lane. But now I was 
led up a third lane, and it was harder still;— 
to bear my testimony against tithes. My 
wife not being convinced, I said, ‘Nay, 1 doubt 
I can ever follow thee up here! but don’t leave 
me, take my pace, I prithee, for | maun rest 
me.’ So I traveled hard a great while, till 
my wife urged ‘We’se all be ruined; what, art 
thou gone stark mad to follow these silly 
Quakers.” Here I staggered and cried and 

begged of my guide to stay and take my pace 
—till presently my wife was convinced ‘Well 
now,’ says she, ‘follow thy guide, let what come 
will come, the Lord has done abundance for 
us. We'll trust Him.’ ‘Nay,’ now thought 
I, ‘ll to my guide again.’ So I said to him, 
‘T’ll follow thee freely.’ So I got to the end 
of that lane pretty cheerfully. Now, Friends, 
be careful to keep up your testimonies in this 
town. Tell the truth from the heart. Speak 
the plain language and maintain your testimo- 
ny to a free ministry. Though you may have 


opportunity to make something to yourselves 
Here Luke repeated 
much of the account of Naaman—‘‘Here a 
Comparison comes up concerning an ox, I 


yet remember Gehazi.”’ 


don’t remember ever to have heard it before. 
I doubt you know not what it means, but 
you have heard of an ox ai’nt you? 
creature put to the yoke. 
draws, sometimes it holds. 
times draw and sometimes hold. 
read you a little more out of my journal. 
Bide my din (talk) a bit pray, youse have it 
for naught. 
difficult than the former, which was to bear 
testimony to that Hand that had done all this 
for me. 
I wud ne’er see the end of it. 
years, all but one month, in it. 
to go on my hands and knees and creep under 
hedges. 
shall, | would fain think it’s almost impossible 
to fail now,—but let him that think he stands 
take heed. 
ing, but you straggle sear (sore). 
get you together. 
tering to-night. 

his own guide.”’ 


land, was staying for a few days at a Friend’s 


house. Sitting in silence with his host he 
said, ‘“‘John, wilt thou call thy family to- 
gether?’’ When they had assembled, Thomas 


soon said, ‘‘ John, are all thy children here?’’ 
It was answered, ‘‘All but my son Samuel.”’ 
**Wilt thou send for thy son Samuel?’ 
was told to request Samuel to come in. 
Samuel was a disobedient, undutiful boy who 
hated Quakers, and his answer to the sum- 
mons was, ‘‘ What does the old fool want with 
me 
ported, when again it was said, ‘‘John wilt 
thou send for thy son Samuel?’’ To this sum- 
mons a similar answer was returned. 
third time the Jad entreated his brother to 
come in. 
me anyway? he had better attend to his own 
business.’ 
that courtesy required his attendance, he was 
induced sullenly to come in. 
seat, T. C. soon began, ‘‘When | sent for thee 
the first time didst thou not say, ‘What does 
the old fool want with me? 
ond summons didst thou not make a like re- 
mark; and the third, didst thou not say ‘What 





It isa 
Sometimes _ it 
So you must some- 
But I mun 










































My guide led me up a lane more 


This was a hard one, and | thought 
I was eleven 
Here | began 


I ne’er forgot since nor | hope ever 


I thought to have had a water- 
1 cannot 

We mun have no more wa- 
So 1 mun leave every one to 





THOMAS CASH, a ministering Friend in Eng- 


A lad 
Now 


99? 


and refused to go. The failure was re- 


Anda 


‘“What does the old fool want with 


> 


But it being represented to him 


On taking a 


» 


and on the sec- 


does the old fool want with me anyway, he 
had better attend to his own business.’ And 
now I will tell thee what I want with thee. 
As the prophet was sent to the captain so am 
I sent with a message to thee.”’ And then he 
went. on to say, in effect—for I cannot recall 
the exact words—That a renewed visitation 
was now extended to him, which was the last 
he would ever receive. If it was not closed 
in with, he would in a short time see his father 
die in great sorrow for him, and be himself 
soon after cut off in hopeless despair. But 
Samuel would not submit, and all came to 
pass as T. C. had foretold, and he dying in 
great agony of mind soon after. 

AN ANCIENT WARNING. —‘‘The very thing 
which is now called the Christian religion ex- 
isted among the ancients, and was not absent 
from the beginning of the human race until 


Christ came in the flesh, whence the true re- 
ligion, which already existed, began to be 


called Christian.” — Augustine (‘‘Retractions,’’ 
the author’s last work.) 


can do. 





For “ THE FRIEND.” 


Maxims from “The Inner Life.” 


BY T. C. UPHAM. 





Many persons think they are seeking holi- 


ness, when they are in fact seeking the ‘‘loaves 
and fishes.’’ 
who, as the captain of our salvation, was made 
perfect through suffering. 
ing to bear the cross if we would wear the 
crown. 
think little of joy, but much of purity; little 
of ourselves, but much of God; little of our 
own will, but much of the Divine will. We 
will choose the deepest poverty and affliction, 
with the will of God, than all earthly goods and 
prosperity, without it. 
will not fail to take care of us. 


To be holy is to be like Christ, 
We must be will- 


In seeking holiness, therefore, let us 


If we have God, He 


Always make it arule to do everything which 


it is proper and a duty to do, in the best man- 
ner and to the best of your ability. 
perfect execution of a thing, which we might 
have done better, is not only unprofitable, but 
it is a vicious execution; or in other words is 
morally wrong. 
in great things, but is willing to be imperfect 
in little things, will find himself essentially an 
imperfect man. 
sential principles of universal obedience. 
sider well therefore, what God, in his provi- 
dences would have you perform, and if you feel 
the spirit of those directions, which require us 
to do all things as unto God rather than unto 
men, you will not do them with a false heart or 
a feeble hand. And thus in small things as well 
as in great, in those which are seen, as well 
as in those which are unseen, as well as in 
those which attract notice, it shall be said of 
you ‘‘Well done, good and faithful servant.’’ 


An im- 


He who aims at perfection 


Such a person wants the es- 
Con- 


>. 


A SIGNIFICANT STATEMENT.—At a recent 


meeting a woman from Persia remarked that 
“It was forgotten to be mentioned that na- 
tives have the privilege of coming to this 
grand country of America to be educated, and 


Americans usually receive them kindly and 
lend them aid without asking the advice of 
the missionaries of the countries from which 
they came. Now, it is the very worst thing 
in the world for them, for us and the work. 


They become Americanized and return with 


exalted ideas of what they ought to do, and 
Natives who become Christians and 
want an education are very much more useful 
if educated in their own land, in their own 
language, and among their own people.’’ 
Another endorsed this remark by an illus- 
tration of the Japanese girl who won such 
high honors at Bryn Mawr College. During 
an interview with this young lady, she said: 
**Oh, please don’t let any more girls do this! 
It is a grand thing to come to America and be 
educated, but for us to be useful in our own 
country it is better that we do not have quite 
so much education, if we must come to Amer- 
ica for it. How can we ever be satisfied to 
live our lives in Japan after having been in 
America,’’ and with tears in her eyes she con- 
cluded: ‘‘Oh, it is so much harder to be a 
Christian in America than in our own Semi- 
nary in Japan!’ How sad it is that sucha 
declaration should be made by one who knows 
what it is to be a Christian in heathen Japan 
and in this Christian land. The temptations 
of our civilization are regarded as being great- 
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er than are those where heathenism prevails. 
They are of a more subtle character, and are 
all the more dangerous on that account. 


——— 2 


For “ THE FRIEND.” 


Military Music and Discord. 

[The accompanying article was either writ- 
ten or marked out previous to reading in the 
current FRIEND (No. 14) the article on ‘‘ Music 
as an Antidote to Anarchism.” It seems to 
support what is therein said.-—L. ] 


A correspondent of the Boston Transcript, 
deprecating the inculcation of warlike senti- 
ments on the minds of the young, gives the 
following illustration of the capability of mar- 
tial music arousing feelings of combativeness 
and deadly wrath. ‘‘An old army officer,’”’ he 
says, ‘‘sat next to me during a celebrated pa- 
rade. When the music had passed he said, 
turning a flushed face on which there was 
painted the most repulsive expression I had 
ever seen him wear. ‘Look out now, I may 
hurt you I never hear a military band with- 
out being roused to a terrible desire to kill. 
That is what such music is for.’” 

This impulsive averment of the old army 
officer we may find confirmatively expressed in 
that treatise of Clement, of Alexandria (2nd 
century) called ‘‘The Instructor,’’ wherein 
he says, defending the simple belief and prac- 
tice of the contemned and persecuted Chris- 
tians, —‘‘Man’s voice is truly a pacific instru- 
ment, while other instruments, if you will in- 
vestigate, you will find to be warlike, inflam- 
ing to lusts, or kindling up amours, or rousing 
wrath. In their wars, therefore, the Etrus- 
cans use the trumpet, the Arcadians the pipe, 
the Sicilians the pectides, the Cretans the 
lyre, the Lacedemonians the flute, the Thracians 
the horn, the Egyptians the drum, and the 
Arabians the cymbals. The one instrument 
of peace, the word alone by which we honor 
God, is what we employ. We no longer em- 
ploy the ancient psaltery and trumpet, and 
timbrel and flute, which those expert in war 
and contemners of the fear of God were wont 
to make use of also in the choruses at their 
festive assemblies, that by such strains they 
might raise their dejected minds.” 

The military band is an expensive, yet 
seemingly an essential adjunct of the regi- 
mental equipment. Desertions from the ranks 
would probably be far more frequent than 
they are, were it not for the agency of the 
strains of music (when in camp) in warding 
off homesickness and melancholy. In the 
actual conflict of the battlefield, the fierce 
blare of the trumpet, the shrill notes of the 
fife, and the unintermitted rolling of the 
drum, stir up the spirit of carnage and at the 
same time drown the groans and the moans of 
the wounded and dying. It was in the midst 
of such a scene that the lamented Hedley 
Vicars, mortally wounded beneath the tower 
of the Malakoff, was carried away from the 
field of blood while he pathetically mur- 
mured—‘‘Cover my face! Cover my face!” 
Alas, that it should have been recounted of 
that other, Colonel Gardiner, so often referred 
to as ‘‘a soldier of the Cross,” that when 
mortally shot through the mouth on the fatal 
field of Prestonpans ‘‘he was calling to his 
men’’ [says Dr. Doddridge, his bivgrapher] 
“*probably in that horrid language which is so 
peculiar a disgrace to our soldiery.’’ Here, 
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indeed, was military discord! The detail of ing these tubes one of the blowers would not 


the incidents of the recent war with Spain, 
has coupled this ‘‘disgrace’’ with the name 
of many a prominent Admiral, general or 
other officer, and it is not likely that the men 
in the ranks were behind their superiors in 
this regard. 

An army chaplain, writing to the New York 
Observer during the war of the rebellion, 
said, in referring to the many evidences of 
vice which prevailed in the service—‘‘Such 
blatant and incessant profanity as I heard in 
traveling from Louisville, Kentucky, to Win- 
chester, Tennessee—some 750 miles—-I never 
had supposed possible; intemperance prevails 
and vice shows itself shamelessly.”” The har- 
monious strains of the regimental band, not 
only are of no effect in drowning such discord 
as this, but rather seem to bring out the evil 
in more lurid colors. The conclusion of an 
editorial in THE FrieND (Fifth Month 7th, 
1898) may here be pertinently repeated, as 
pointing to the only harmony that cannot be 
unattuned: 

‘Let the time past suffice wherein any by 
unpeaceableness have wrought the will of the 
Gentiles. Let us be driven, though now it 
may seem at the point of the bayonet, to the 
Christ of Peace, and to that self-examination 
for the works of the devil in our spirits, that 
He may destroy them, ‘bringing every thought 
into captivity to the obedience of Christ.’ 
Let our peace be thoroughly made with God, 
and it will be thoroughly made with men.’’ 

JOSIAH W. LEEDS. 


THERMOMETER TUBES.—An interesting ac- 
count is given in The Idler of the wonderful 
state aided industry at Jena where glass and 
lenses are made for scientists. The industry 
has been built up by Professor Abbe and Dr. 
Schott and has throughout been conducted by 
scientists whose efforts have made Jena famous 
among scientific men the world over. One of 
the most picturesque features of the Jena 
glassworks is the great corridor where the 
thermometer tubes are blown and drawn, says 
a correspondent. 

We saw this glass in process of manufac- 
ture. A boy workman caught a bit of molten 
glass from the furnace on the end of a blow- 
pipe. It was hardly larger than a walnut. 
but by twirling and blowing and moulding it 
grew to the size of an orange, with the shape 
of an orange. More glass was then added, 
and there was more rolling and blowing, and 
when the proper stage was reached the blow- 
pipe was passed quickly to the brawny mas- 
ter workman. 

He, in his turn, added glass, blowing from 
time to time with cheeks outpuffed until it 
seemed as though they must burst, and then 
rolling the great ball of glass on his iron 
kneading board until it looked like a huge yel- 
low gourd. Faster and faster he worked, 
keeping the ball always symmetrical and yet 
white hot. At length he lifted the glowing 
mass quickly in the air, and a second workman 
attached the blowpipe at the bottom. Then 
the two men ran in opposite directions, twirl- 
ing the pipes and blowing lustily from time 
to time. From a thick, partly yellow globe 
the glass thinned out quickly as the men ran 
apart, until it became a dull red tube not 
larger than a man’s little finger and nearly 
three hundred feet long. Sometimes in draw- 


only run the length of the corridor, but far 
outside on the hill. 


saints 
INTERCESSION. 
BY J. H. KNOWLES. 

“The Spirit helpeth our infirmities : for we know not 
what we should pray for as we ought: but the Spirit 
* * * maketh intercession for the saints according to the 
will of God” (Rom. 8: 26, 27). 

I cannot pray ; my tired heart is weak, 
My tongue is languid, heavy, slow to speak ; 
Spirit divine, my intercessor be, 

Pray Thou for me. 


I am so full of need, yet cannot tell 
My soul’s deep want which Thou dost know so well; 
Spirit divine, Thy speech is strong and free, 

Pray Thou for me. 


[ am not wise, I donot even know 

What things to ask for or which way to go; 

Spirit divine, Thy sight is clear to see, 
Pray Thou for me. 


My prayer is human, selfishness and sin 
May mar what seems to me sincere and clean; 
Spirit divine, its purifier be, 

Pray Thou for me. 
For when in me Thou prayest, calm and still 
I wait the answer of God’s blessed will ; 
Content, assured, I know He heareth thee ; 

Pray Thou for me. 

—Christian Advocate, 


__ 
‘For Tue Frienp,’ 


Some Reminiscences of a Good Man—Ehbenezer 
Worth. 

Ebenezer Worth on the 20th of Eighth 
Month, 1862, writes in his diary:—‘‘My kind 
and tender father was taken from us by death 
with about three weeks’ sickness. I felt very 
anxious while he lay sick that he might be 
favored with a sense of preparation for the 
change before he was taken. To my great 
satisfaction he expressed in a sober calm way 
that he had not felt any anxiety from the com- 
mencement of his sickness, how it might termi- 
nate; he seemed resigned to the will of Provi- 
dence. I think while in health he was concerned 
to prepare for death. What a comfort to 
feel an evidence that our departed friends were 
prepared for the mansions of eternal rest. 

There does not appear to be any account in 
the diary of the funeral of Samuel Worth. 
From a letter written by a ministering Friend 
who was in attendance it appears to have been 
an interesting and encouraging occasion. 

Some extracts from that letter follow: The 
carriage from the West Chester depot on the 
arrival of the trains seeming to be full or en- 
gaged, I started on foot, but was overtaken 
by Joseph Scattergood who had his father-in- 
law, David Cope, with him; they invited me 
to ride with them. David was very interest- 
ing in conversation and said amongst other 
things that Samue! Worth had done a good 
deal of business, but he never knew a hired 
man to speak against him. A very large com- 
pany was assembled at the house. Samuel 
Worth being highly respected in his neighbor- 
hood. We proceeded to the burial ground at 
Marshalton and after some consultation with 
the elders it was concluded to hold a meeting. 
The house was filled to overflowing. We sat 
a long time in solemn silence; it did not seem 
as if there was much room for words. I thought 
if there could be such a feeling when my body 
was laid in ground, it would be all that I could 
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ask. At length Samuel Cope arose with the 
language, ‘‘It is not of him that willeth, nor 
of him that runneth, but of the Lord that 
showeth mercy,’’ or wurds to that effect. A 
yalued elder remarked afterward, ‘‘There 
was quite a savor with it.” 

A while after he was done David Cope got 
up, or rather Samuel helped him up, he could 
not stand straight but supported himself un his 
cane in one hand and the gallery railing in the 
other. He commenced with saying, It was a 
great satisfaction to him when he had followed 
the remains of one who had led a godly life 
to the grave, that the company, if they were 
inastate to worship ‘sod, should quietly gather 
into the house and sit awhile together, even 
though a word might not be spoken. He then 
spoke at considerable length and was much 
favored. About midway in his communication 
he said, ‘‘My brethren, I am very feeble, and 
must sit down;’’ then went on speaking from 
his seat. ’*Twas a tendering time; old men 
might be seen in tears. When David was done 
speaking | thought the meeting would close 
for we had been together a good while. Hav- 
ing a little on my mind, I expressed it, desir- 
ing what all had witnessed might not be as the 
morning dew that passeth away. ‘Tis upon 
the tender ground that the husbandman sows 
his seed and when heavenly visitations were 
slighted we knew not that we should be favored 
with more, therefore may we cooperate with 
the measure of grace afforded and thereby be 
led out of all error into all truth and be pre- 
pared for the awful change which awaits us. 
As I ceased speaking, David Cope broke forth 
again, in rapturous language, manifesting 
great interest in young people, encouraging 
them and desiring a blessing for them He 
said, ‘‘l would ask for myself, a poor, feeble 
old man, just passing from time to eternity, 
that God might be with me through the dark 
valley of the shadow of death, and may He be 
with you and bless you, my dear young friends, 
guard you and preserve you that you may join 
the angelic host on high, when time shall be 
swallowed up in eternity, when all enjoyments 
here must cease and ye can no more be in- 
habitants of this earth.” 

This may not be exactly as he gave it, but 
nearly so. It seemed as if the windows of 
heaven had been opened, and a blessing poured 
out. 

Upon another occasion several years since 
while sitting by the bedside of an aged Friend, 
who during his long life had been a plain, 
practical farmer, his end was apparently near, 
and his family gathered around in silence 
awaiting his departure. He was propped up 
in bed , face toward the West and chin duwn 
resting on the chest. Suddenly he raised his 
head and looking intently upward and outward 
there passed over his features such an expres- 
sion of holy surprise and awe as I never be- 
fore, nor since, saw on a human face. It 
lasted but for a very brief space of time, his 
head dropped on his chest and the spirit had 
taken its flight. We hope and trust, through 
unmerited mercy to dwell amidst some such 
Scenes as had been presented to his view be- 
fore his departure. 

Philip Price, also a plain, practical farmer 
and a valuable Elder of Birmingham Monthly 
Meeting of Friends, a few days before his 
death spoke thus to some of his relatives as- 


sembled in his chamber: ‘‘ Within two days I 
have felt my close to be near, I know not why 
it is; it is no merit of my own; it is adorable 
mercy admirable kindness and love that death 
is not appalling. 
but I could not feel this peace, were I not 
confident in his armor, in whom I have trusted 
all my life long. The natural eye can have 
no conception of the splendor of the New Je- 






























I hope I am not deceived; 


rusalem. No outward palace or representa- 
tions can give us any conception of it.’’ 


City of the pearl bright portal, 
City of the jasper wall, 
City of the golden pavement 
Seat of endless festival ; 
City of Jehovah, Salem ! 
City of eternity. 
To thy bridal halls of gladness 
From this prison I would flee, 
Heir of glory 
That shall be for thee and me. 
—-Bonar. 


O, the joys that are there, mortal eye hath not seen! 
O, the songs they sing there, with hosannas between! 
O, the thrice blessed song of the Lamb of Moses! 
O, the brightness on brightness the pearl gate en- 
closes ! 
O, white wings of angels! O fields white with 
roses ! 
O, white tents of peace where the rapt soul reposes! 
O, the waters so still and the pastures so green ; 
And the rest, oh, so sweet, more than mortal can 
dream. 
— Nelson. 


May all the praise, glory, might, majesty, 
dominion, and thanksgiving be freely, fully 
and unreservedly ascribed unto Him to whom 
alone it belongs for bestowing upon his poor 
fallen and feeble creature man, the ability to 
leave behind them such encouraging experi- 
ences, and such inspiring lines, as the fore- 
going. Ws Bs Oe 


The Basis of Empire. 


This empire of ours, through becoming a 
very present reality to every man in the street, 
is searching us all through and through; and 
under its searching challenge it is strange 
how godless is our instinctive interpretation 
of the issues set before us. The affairs that 
we are dealing with are very big and very 
distant; the nations concerned, the interests 
involved, are impressive in their material 
bulk. And this gross bulk is all that we at 
a distance can manage to realize. The result 
is that we take only material, visible, tangible 
matters into account. We omit, we forget, 
the living hearts of the people we have to 
deal with, their aspirations, their traditions, 
their religions, their loves. And yet these 
are the motives which actually make history, 
motives far more real and more powerful than 
anv of those commercial considerations which 
we chiefly assume to be paramount; and then 
having left out of our calculations all the 
main forces engaged, we are surprised to find 
ourselves at last, when it is too late to with- 
draw, in face of some maddening Chinese 
fury or some desperate stubbornness of Dutch 
resistance. We have gone on interpreting 
man at his lowest ratio, and the invisible and 
spiritual powers in him rise up against us and 
take their revenge. My brethren, an Empire 
like ours, with its tremendous issves, can be 
governed only by one rule—by faith in the 
highest, by faith in spiritual realities, by 


by clinging to the right. 
from the narrow expediences, and remember 
that there is a code of conscience which has 
its home within the will of God.- 
Holland in St. Paul’s 





faith in a Divine purpose, by faith in God. 
Our peril at this hour is that just at the mo- 
ment when every one of us has the making of 
an empire thrust upon him, whether he will or 
no, we are habitually accustoming ourselves 
more and more to omit God from our consid- 
erations. 
ever becoming aware of it, build an empire 
from out of which God will have disappeared, 
and such an empire so built goes down to ruin 
in dust and ashes. 


Such a temper will, without our 


Depend upon it that you cannot go wrong 
Lift your eyes 


Canon Scott 
Jathedral, London. 
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HURTFUL AND HELPFUL GIVING.—‘‘ When I 


was trying hard to get through the State Uni- 
versity on very little money. 
Westover Alden, the president-general of the 
International Sunshine Society, in the Ladies’ 
Home Journal, ‘‘one day an old-time friend 
looked me over, and taking out a ten-dollar 
bill, handed it to me, saying: ‘You actually 
look as if you did not get half enough to eat. 
Take this money and straighten up a bit. 


%? 


writes Cynthia 


Don’t forget to pay it back to me when you 


can. I don’t believe in giving money to any- 


body.’ Now | was not an object of charity, 
though I was sadly in need of Sunshine. I put 
the bill away and cried as if my heart would 
break. After waiting some days I sent the 
same ten dollars back. saying I was glad I 
could return it to her so soon. To this day | 
hear of her telling how she helped me finan- 
cially when I was ‘hard up.’ 

‘‘Another woman, that same week, asked 
me why | did not take my meals at the restau- 
rant where most of the students took theirs. 
I replied that it was a little too expensive for 
me. The next day | was called in by the pro- 
prietor of the restaurant, and asked if I could 
find time to look over the books of the con- 
cern and verify the work done by some one 
else, and if | would take out the pay in meal 
tickets. I thought it merely a bit of luck 
that had come my way. But at the close of 
the term the proprietcr told me that my 
friend had paid for my meal tickets. Did 
the kindness offend me? I cried just as hard 
as 1 had cried over the ten-dollar bill, but it 
was a different sort of a cry.”’ 


“A man of no regrets 
He goes his sunny way ; 
Owing the past no load of debts 
The present cannot pay.” 


O, fear not in a world like this, 
And thou shalt know ere long, 
Know how sublime a thing it is 
To suffer and be strong. 
Henry W. Longfellow. 


RAINDROPS are, as a rule, larger in summer 
than in winter. The size of a raindrop when 
it reaches the earth depends on the height 
from which it has fallen. In the summer the 
lower strata of air are warmer than in winter, 
and therefore clouds are formed at a greater 
height where conditions are favorable for 
rapid condensation. The drops falling from 
these high summer clouds have more time to 
gruw and therefore become larger than those 
falling from the lower winter clouds. 
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The German Watchman’s Song. 


It was formerly the custom for the watch- 
men in Germany to sing their national songs 
at night, as well as those of a more devotion- 
al character, of which the following is a spec- 
imen: 


Hark ye, neighbors, and hear me tell, 
Ten now strikes on the belfry bell ! 
Ten are the holy commandments given 
To man below, from God in heaven. 


Human watch from harm can't ward us ; 
God will watch, and God will guard us ; 
May He through eternal might, 

Give us all a blessed night. 


Hark ye, neighbors, and hear me tell, 
Eleven sounds on the belfry bell : 
Eleven apostles, of holy mind, 
Taught the gospel to mankind. 


Hark ye, neighbors, and hear me tell, 

Twelve resounds on the belfry bell ! 

Twelve disciples to Jesus came, 

Who suffered rebuke for their Saviour’s name. 


Hark ye, neighbors, and hear me tell, 
One has pealed on the belfry bell ! 
One God above, one Lord indeed, 
Who bears us up in time of need. 


Hark ye, neighbors, and hear me tell, 
Two resounds on the belfry bell ! 
Two paths before mankind are free, 
Neighbor, choose the best for thee. 


Hark ye, neighbors, and hear me tell, 
Three now falls on the belfry bell! 
Threefold reigns the heavenly Host, 
Father, Son and Holy Ghost. 


-_— 


THE INDIANS AND THE GREAT Book.— 
‘At Norway House, on a certain occas- 
ion,” says Edgerton Young, missionary of the 
Canada Methodist Church there, ‘‘a number of 
Indians came into my room, noiselessly, after 
their fashion, so that the room was filled with 
them before I knew it. When I became aware 
of their presence I asked whence they were. 

‘**From a journey of fourteen nights,’ they 
replied; for they reckon distance by the num- 
ber of nights they are delayed tosleep. ‘‘We 
have got the Kessenaychen—the Great Book 
—but we don’t understand it, although we 
can read it.’ I thought they were joking, for 
the Indians cannot read unless some one has 
taught them; and I knew from their account 
they must live far away from any missionary; 
but when I asked them ‘From what missionary 
did you learn?’ 

‘**We never saw a missionary nor a teach- 
er.’ I took down from my shelf our Bible, 
printed in the beautiful syllabic character of 
the Cree language, and opened to Genesis; 
they read it with ease and correctness. I 
turned the pages and they read in many pla- 
ces. I was amazed and asked them again 
where they lived. They described it to me; it 
was far away, north of Hudson’s Bay, hun- 
dreds of miles from any missionary. Their 
hunting grounds it seems, adjoin those of 
some Christian Indians—they cover great dis- 
tances in hunting—and, continued my vis- 
itors, 

‘**We visited your Indians and found that 
they had the Kessenaychen. We got them to 


read it and then to teach it to us; and we 
were so pleased with it that we all learned to 
read it during the winter.’ 
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‘*Every soul in a village of three hundred 
population has thus actually learned to read 
the Bible without ever having seen any white 
teacher; and‘having providentially come into 
possession of some copies that happened to be 
in the hands of the Hudson’s Bay Company’s 
agent, these heathen Indians had journeyed 
through the snows fourteen nights’ distance 
that to them might be given instruction in the 
Book they had thus learned to love.”’ 





Evidence of Regeneration. 


Many persons regard themselves truly re- 
generated because they are religiously stirred 
in certain directions. They may be, but it is 
not safe to rely solely upon such a proof of 
conversion. 

Some persons are naturally sympathetic. 
They are touched, even to tears, at the sight 
of distress. They are responsive to joy and 
on occasions are lifted into raptures. A stir- 
ring presentation of Christ’s passion, a tender 
description of the Garden-agony and a realiz- 
ing sense of the tragedy of the cross draw tears 
from their eyes, but this is simply the sensi- 
bility which finds expression over almost any 
tragic event. 

As with sorrow, so with joy. Numbers much 
enjoy certain religious services. They love 
the minister and take delight in his preaching. 
But this does not necessarily argue a renewed 
soul. In one of his striking parables, Jesus 
described those who ‘‘received the Word with 
joy,’’ but whose conduct afterward showed 
that they had neither root nor the fruitage of 
grace. Herod heard John gladly, but that 
was all. He made no confession of sin, re- 
formed not his life, and brought not forth 
fruits meet for repentance, so to-day there are 
many who rarely miss a Sabbath service, who 
gladly contribute to the support of the church, 
and who praise sermons and music, yet never 
enter into the spirit of devotion and have need 
to learn the first principles of vital and practi- 
cal godliness. 

Nor does a desire for good always evince 
the regenerated soul. Longing springs from 
a sense of want. It is no uncommon thing 
for unrenewed men to long after the Chris- 
tian’s treasures and to wish they were fit for 
heaven and were sure of its rewards. Jesus 
once so graphically and sweetly set forth the 
blessings of his Kingdom under the emblem 
of bread that the multitudes cried out, ‘‘Lord, 
evermore give us this bread;’’ but their long- 
ing for it was of short duration, for they soon 
after basely deserted him as Teacher and Re- 
deemer. To-day hundreds are anxious for 
spiritual and saving benefits, but not on the 
terms of the Gospel. They desire immortal 
life, but will neither seek nor pursue it in the 
divinely-prescribed way. 

Impressibility attends, but is not necessar- 
ily, regeneration. Weeping over sin, delight 
in sermons or longing after heaven are no in- 
fallible proufs of a radical change of heart by 
the Spirit of God. They are good as far as 
they go, but something more is necessary. 
Life has its conflicts and trials and this good- 
ness vanishes under the severe testing. Con- 
ditions change and it is discovered that sin is 
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ties in the heart and in the conduct does it 
evince a regenerative origin. Regeneration jg 
the work of God’s Spirit, whereby the whole 
nature is transformed. Into it enters a prin. 
ciple of life. There is a restoration of the 
Divine image. Those who enjoy the new 
birth become members of Christ’s family and 
live, as far as possible, like God. They pog- 
sess an inner and outer purity. They bemoan 
sin’s existence, and are bent upon its extermi- 
nation They follow Christ as Master and Pat- 
tern and hold on in the path of righteousness 
unto the end.—The Presbyterian. 








A Battle as it Appeared to an Eye-Witness, 


I was at Gettysburg July 1-4, 1863, with 
my brother Gen. O. O. Howard, but not asa 
soldier. It was my first and only battle-field, 
I received there, not my first impressions, but 
by far my deepest conviction as to the 
real and essential character of war. The 
‘‘pomp and circumstance’’ were not wanting 
as we broke eamp at Leesburg, Va., and 
marched to the sound of music and under 
waving banners towards Pennsylvania. The 
report of the first gun following a distant 
flash and the slow rising of a puff of smoke 
over the woods excited a thrill of patriotic 
emotion. Our reinforcements hurrying be- 
yond the town to repel attacks already be- 
gun, and others hastening to gain and hold 
important positions on Cemetery Ridge, roused 
my honest sympathy. But when the first bro- 
ken line of limping, bleeding ‘‘wounded’’ 
halted along the Baltimore turnpike, and I at- 
tempted, almost alone, the work of relief, I 
felt as never before war’s cruel sacrifice of 
blood and limb and life. On the second even- 
ing of the battle the moon rose as peaceful- 
faced as ever and the silent stars looked 
down unchanged on the upturned ghastly faces 
of our dead; the otherwise noiseless night re- 
sounded with cries of mortal agony from the 
dying around me. I said to myself ‘‘O God, 
the moon and the stars thou hast made, but 
not this miserable murder and mangling of 
men.’’ It is not like nature; it is anti-nat- 
ural; it is of the pit. On the third afternoon 
I went up, weary with hospital work, for a few 
moment’s rest to the cupola of a farm-house. 
The thin line of blue-coated soldiers seemed 
to waver along the summit of the ridge. | 
involuntary prayed for their safety, my coun- 
try and for the right. Just then, above the 
rattling of musketry and the roar of artillery, 
there came a clap of thunder from a rapidly 
rising cloud. For a moment no other sound 
was heard. It was as if God were saying, “‘l 
am mightier than ye all! Hear my voice. 
Cease your mad and tumultuous strife!’’ 

Here the question came to me as never be- 
fore, ‘‘Is this the work of God or of Satan? 
[s there no other way of settling human differ- 


ences, establishing and confirming human 
rights? Do union, liberty and law lie along 


no other road?’’ Then, as the roar of battle 
was renewed and volley succeeded volley, it 
seemed to me that each bullet was hungry for 
a life. Some lives, dear to me personally, rose 
in their noble manliness before me. I spoke 
imagined farewells to the dying. I seemed to 


loved more than holiness the world preferred | look upon dead faces only too familiar. I 


to heaven and self prized above Christ. 


Sen- | heard in each discharge the possible knell of 
timent is a variable and uncertain quantity. | friend or brother. 
Only as it proves its worth by suitable activi-| and waste of most precious things! That 


Oh, wicked extravagance 
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oung man has, with vast expense of time and 
toil, trained his bullet-pierced brain for great 
intellectual attainments. The other has had 
guch gracious spiritual experiences as to be 
divinely marked as an exemplar and teacher 
of religion. Learning, skill, wisdom, piety 
and moral power were won by him by years of 
toil, self-denial and consecration. Ability 
was thus acquired for which the world has a 
thousand aching voids. Alas! his body af- 
fords less an obstacle to the passage of a bul- 
let than that of a horse or even a senseless 
stone. Surely here is a wicked waste. 

What effect has all this had on such as come 
away unslain, unwounded? 

Does not this work seem too like that of 
wild beasts or bull-dogs and prize-fighters? 
Separate the military hero himself from his 
bloody deeds; forget for a moment the cause 
of the war in which he fights,--what are the 
personal motives, impulses, and passions 
roused into life and energy by fighting? A 
Christian soldier once said to me confiden- 
tially, ‘‘I cannot bear to go into the presence 
of God so angry as I always become in battle.” 
Gen. Sherman wrote, ‘‘War is cruelty. You 
cannot refine it!’’ It is that and worse. It 
lacks not only kindness and humanity, it lacks 
mercy, righteousness, justice,—it is a moral 
monster. However justifiable we may think 
its alleged cause, however beneficent its re- 
sults, its facts are hideously wicked. Ina di- 
vinely created and ordered universe there is, 
there must be a better way. It is our duty to 
find it. 


For ‘“‘ THE FRIEND.” 
LIFE’S LESSON. 
Oh, when the heart is crushed with pain, 
And aching with its grief, 
And every way, it looks in vain 
To find a sweet relief ; 
Still even then, as flower crushed, 
Will sweetest fragrance give, 
It leaves the joy of sympathy, 
With other souls to live. 


No pain is given us in vain, 
And sweeter we shall grow 
When we have learned, through our own grief, 
Our neighbor's pain to know ; 
And through the power of our own love 
And sweetest sympathy, 
Help others in their trying times 
Life's brighter side to see. 


And let us seek, e’en in our grief, 
For blessings still unseen, 
Until, the lesson we shall find, 
That God for us doth mean. 
Perhaps ‘tis selfishness to kill, 
To teach us sympathy. 
Although, at first, it seemeth hard, 
Some blessing there must be. 
MARTHA SHEPARD LIPPINCOTT. 
Moorestown, N.J. 
scat eaalant ti-- toniaac 
SULTAN’S COMFORTLESS PALACE.—Few men 
have ever entered within the palace precincts 
of the Sultan of Morocco, for there the wom- 
enreign supreme. It is known, however, that 
there are beautiful courtyards and rooms, with 
floors and walls of mosaics of tiles, with ceil- 
Ings of gorgeously painted and carved wood, 
and arches that are marvels of delicate plas- 


ter work. Yet the discomfort must be in- 
tense. No fireplaces, practically no drainage, 


draughts everywhere, and even the attractive 





tanks and fountains must look cold and damp 
in winter. There is an appearance of mys- 
tery over all the great palaces, with their tall, 
windowless walls inclosing acre upon acre of 
courtyard and garden and palace; walls that 
are topped here and there by the iridescent 
green tiles of a roof, by some rich mosque 
tower, or by the straight tall stem of the cy- 
press. Now and again a European minister 
and his suit are shown the great, neglected 
gardens, the paths roofed with broken trellis 
hung with vines, wildernesses of oranges and 
olive and pomegranate trees. The whole is 
rank with weeds, but everywhere there is wa- 
ter, and in their way they are beautiful gar- 
dens, indeed. Scattered about, almost hidden in 
the dense vegetation, are little buildings, often 
consisting only of a portico and one room, 
rich in tiles and painted ceilings, and often 
marvels of painted art. Here sometimes the 
Sultan sits to receive the representatives of 
the Powers, reclining cross legged upon a 
sofa—a white figure, surrounded with its Ori- 
ental setting—while at his side stands his 
Vizier. The European diplomat, in his uni- 
form of gold lace, attended by his military 
and civil staff, forms a strange contrast, and 
on one occasion the writer noticed that his 
Shereefian Majesty was much more interested 
in the busby of an officer of the Queen’s com- 
pany of Grenadier Guards than in the conver- 
sation.—New York Sun. 





A Curious OccUPATION.—In a little house 
just off Hester street, says the New York Herald, 
dwells an old woman who carries on a most 
peculiar trade. She is Sarah, or ‘‘Old Sal,”’ 
as she is more familiarly called, and East Side 
residents know well and most of them patron- 
ize her. On the window pane of her little 
shop is a sign which reads, ‘‘Buttons Inside. 
Any Button Matched. From One Cent toa 
Nickel.”’ Her stock in trade is stored up in 
thousands of buttons in little heaps— pearl, 
glass, bone. jet, shell, brass, cloth, silk, horn 
and every other variety of button made. 

It is said the old woman’s business is profit- 
able and that she has managed to save about 
$5000 out of her curious occupation. 

“*You see,”’ she said to me, ‘‘it is often the 
case that a woman buys only enough buttons 
for a dress, and then, when she loses one, it 
is difficult to get it matched at a notion store. 
Those who know me come along here, and | 
can always do it from my stock. 

‘*l have my regular customers, for most 
store-keepers around here know me and send 
their customers to me when they are unable 
to suit them, and they seldom go away with- 
out the very thing they are after. 

‘“‘Where do I get them from? Many of 
them come from junk shops, where, on the 
rags sold, are buttons. All the rag dealers 
know I pay a fair price for buttons, and they 
save them until they have a sufficient quantity, 
and then they come to me. 

‘**Another way I obtain them is by visiting 
the dressmakers, who often have buttons left 
over, and their customers seldom ask for 
them. These I can buy up very cheap. Al- 
though my little board outside says that the 


highest price I charge is five cents, my better 
class of customers do not hesitate to offer me 
a quarter, or even fifty cents, in order to 


make their garments look neat and complete.”’ 





















be thrown away. 
compelled to pay for having them hauled away. 





THERE are many aspects of the mission of 


Jesus, but we should not overlook that which 
He himself emphasized: ‘‘To this end was | 
born, and for this cause came | into the world 
that I should bear witness to the Truth.”’ 


Science and Industry. 
An explanation of the fact that our cities show 


a greater decrease in the death rate than country 
districts, may be found in the charge made by a 
writer in a recent number of Good Housekeeping, 
that the stables, chicken houses and other out- 
buildings on many farms, while kept in an out- 
wardly cleanly condition, in reality reek with 
disease germs. 





Use MADE or Bap Eces.—The bad egg is gen- 


erally supposed to be an utterly useless product, 
and yet at least one enterprising Philadelphian is 
doing a lucrative and highly respected business by 
turning a thoroughly bad egg to account, and 
enabling it to add its modest share to the sum 
total of American wealth and prosperity. 


During the recent hot spell thousands of bad 


eggs were rendered what appeared to be worthless. 
En route to the city from the West the heat de- 
stroyed many crates, and many eggs were found 
useless by the time they reached Philadelphia. 


Naturally, you would think these bad eggs would 
Not so. Nor is the egg dealer 


It is here that the enterprising dealer in bad eggs 


asserts his ingenuity and usefulness in the com- 


munity. He visits the commission merchants and 


offers to haul them away free of charge. Further- 
more, when eggs are scarce he pays at the rate of 


two or three cents a dozen for the decayed pro- 


ducts, but now when the heat causes such a large 


percentage to be rendered spoiled he does not have 
to pay anything; the dealer is glad enough to 


have his assistance in hauling the spoiled and use- 


less eggs away. 
These he takes to his factory, and they are there 


converted into a solution used in tanning. The 


solution loses all offensive odor in its preparation, 
and is sold to the tanner by the gallon. The latter 
uses it in the seasoning of the leather, calfskin 
particularly responding to its application. It is 
used to whiten the leather, an experienced tanner 
says, and also to fill in the grain—Philadelphia 
Times. 





A fall of hail to the average depth of one inch 
over a region four miles wide and eighteen miles 
long is a fall of 167,340,000 cubic feet of ice 
weighing nearly 1,000,000 tons. The average ele- 
vation from which it fell may be taken as 5,000 
feet. All the mass that fell must previously have 
been raised to that level ; that is, 1,000,000 tons 
must have been raised 5,000 feet or 5,000,000 foot 
tons of work must have been done, which corres- 
ponds to the work of an engine of a million horse 
power working for five hours. 

—A new industry is promised for North Caro- 
lina in the discovery of the matting reed in its 
river marshes. It has long been said that matting 
could be made only in China, because the reed 
suitable for its manufacture was found only in 
that country. Recently.reed has been found grow- 
ing in the greatest profusion in the waters of the 
Trent and Neuse rivers, above Newberne, N.C., 
which experts state is identical with that used in 
China for making matting. 





Horse CHESTNUTS AS Foop.—The horse chestnut, 
says the International Confectioner, is richer in al- 
bumen than any cultivated plant, richer than even 
peas and beans. Yet owing to its bitter and res- 
inous taste the horse chestnut has never been used 
extensively for food. A process of dissolving out 











the bitter resin by alcohol has been invented, 
which leaves a meal containing all the albumen 
and starch of the chestnut, and “is an excellent 
food, possessing a pleasant taste.” 
































It appears that ordinary aqua ammonia, or 
“hartshorn”™ will extinguish a fire under some 
circumstances by excluding oxygen. Strong am- 
monia produces so large a volume of gas when ex- 
posed that it is quite capable of “crowding out ” 
all the air if thrown into a room where a fire has 
begun. Insurance Engineering tells of a case 
where the vapors of a tank containing fifty gallons 
of gasoline caught fire in the linen room of a 
laundry. The room was instantly a mass of living 
flames, but a gallon and a half of ammonia water 
thrown into it completely and almost immediately 
extinguished the fire. The ammonia was in a glass 
demijohn in an apothecary’s shop next door to the 
laundry, and was thrown into the room by the 
druggist as an experiment. To use his own words 
in reporting the circumstance, the effect was in- 
stantaneous ; torrents of black smoke rolled up- 
ward in place of flames and in a moment every 
trace of fire was gone. But it would have been 
death to any one in the room to have thrown a 
bottle of ammonia in before he could get out. 















































































































































SUMMARY OF EVENTS 

UniTED StaTEs.—In the interest of a prompt and sat- 
isfactory settlement of China’s indemnity, the authorities 
at Washington are becoming impressed with the advisa- 
bility of again putting forth the proposition that the 
claims be referred to The Hague Court of Arbitration for 
settlement. Secretary Hay and Minister Rockhill are 
devoting special attention to this feature of the Chinese 
question, because it contains germs of serious complica- 
tions. 

The partisan legislation enacted by the Legislature of 
Pennsylvania last winter intended to strengthen the con- 
trol of the “ machine ” upon the Government of the State, 
known as the “ Ripper bills ” has lately been declared un 
constitutional by the Supreme Court of the State. The 
opinion declares the acts to be unconstitutional on the 
grounds of special legislation, and grants an injunction 
restraining the Commissioners from putting on the ballots 
the names of candidates for members of the Board of 
Revision of Taxes. 

An effort is being made through the courts to remove 
the names of fraudulent voters in Philadelphia from the 
assessors’ lists, and in the few divisions already acted 
upon more than 600 names have been taken off. Further 
steps have been taken by tne courts to prevent fraudu- 
lent voting by authorizing the appointment of overseers 
in certain districts to supervise the counting of votes. 

The production of gold in the States and Territories 
producing the largest amounts is estimated by the Di- 
rector of the Mint as follows: Alaska, $8,171,000; Ari- 
zona, $4,193,400; California, $15,816,200 ; Colorado, 
$28,289,400 ; Idaho, $1,724 700; Montana, $4,698,000 ; 
Nevada, $2,006,200 ; Oregon, $1,694,700 ; South Dakota, 
$6,177,600 ; Utah, $3,972,200. 

The commercial value of silver in the States and Terri- 
tories producing the largest amounts is as follows : Ari- 
zona, $1,857,210; Colorado, $12,700,018; Idaho, $3,- 
986,042 ; Montana, $8,801,148 ; Utah, $5,745,912. 

Great excitement has prevailed in Butler County, Pa., 
a great oil centre many years ago by the recent discovery 
of petroleum in an oil bearing sand at a depth of 2400 
feet. Many abandoned settlements are again the seat of 
much activity. 

A. T. Clay, an assistant to Prof. Hilprecht, lately lec- 
turing in Philadelphia, upon the results of the explora- 
tions by the latter in Nippur in Southern Babylonia and 
the cuneiform inscriptions translated by the lecturer, 
stated that the Biblical narrative is corroborated by the 
writings of the contemporaries of Abraham and Ezekiel 
in both Babylonia and Egypt, unquestioned evidence ex- 
isting of the sojourn, the exodus and the conquest of the 
Israelites. The Assyrian records are of greatest value, 
because this was the dominant power in the world when 
the greater portion of the Old Testament was written. 
‘*We have many witnesses,” he said, “ of the truth of 
the Bible, and it would take almost a month of evenings 
to tell about them all.” 

A destructive fire occurred on the 25th ult., on Market 
Street above Twelfth, in Philadelphia, by which a number 
of buildings were burned and over twenty persons lost 
their lives. 

The most healthful place in the United States is 
Marion, Ia., according to the statistics of the Marine 
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Hospital Service. With a population of 4,100, there were 
only six deaths in 1900, making the death rate only 1.46 
per one thousand inhabitants. The average death rate 
in all the 1,190 towns and cities from which statistics 
were obtained was 17.47. Of the populous States, Iowa 
showed a death rate of 11.17. North Dakota's rate was 
6.95. 

The United States census reported in 1890 4,600 persons 
100 years of age and over. More than half of these were 
colored. In the record for centenarians the negroes of 
the United States stand first in number, and Chicago has 
a larger percentage of centenarians than any other 
American city. 

The Delany system of telegraphy has been adopted by 
the Pennsylvania Railroad Company. Under present 
conditions from 1,000 to 1,200 words an hour is con- 
sidered a maximum for the transmission of railroad 
messages. Under the Delany system it is claimed that 
from 100 to 8,000 words a minute can be sent, the ra- 
pidity of transmission depending upon the length of the 
line. It retains the Morse code and key and many of the 
present instruments, but instead of the operator having 
to send and receive messages all this work is done me- 
chanically by the means of a chemical receiver and send- 
ing and receiving tapes. It does not do away with the 
operator, as he is needed in preparing the message prior 
to transmitting it and in deciphering it after it has been 
received. 

In the seventeen years covered by the records of the New 
York State Department of Health the deaths from smallpox 
have been less than .07 per cent. of the total, or about 
11 deaths annually per 1,000,000 of the population ; 
1138 of the total number of 1275 deaths in that period 
occurred in New York city, while large areas of the State 
had not a single death from this cause, which seems to 
imply that smallpox as a scourge is peculiar to large 
cities. 

The United States continues at the head of the list of 
the world’s exporting nations. The comparative figures 
prepared each month by the Treasury Bureau of Statis- 
tics, exhibiting the imports and exports of each of the 
principal countries of the world, and the average per 
month during a given period, show that the domestic ex- 
ports from the United States are greater than those 
from any other country, and that the monthly average 
during the year 1901 has been higher than that of any 
other country. 

There were 358 deaths in this city last week, reported 
to the Board of Health. This is 43 less than the previous 
week and 38 less than the corresponding week of 1900. 
Of the foregoing, 195 were males and 163 females: 47 
died of consumption of the lungs ; 37 of inflammation of 
the lungs and surrounding membranes ; 7 of diphtheria ; 
11 of cancer ; 16 of apoplexy ; 4 of typhoid fever and 10 
of small pox. 

Corton closed on a basis of 8c. per pound for mid- 
dling uplands. 

FLouR.—Winter, super, $2.15 to $2.30 ; Penna. roller, 
straight, $3.15 to $3.25 ; Western winter, straight, $3.20 
to $3.30 ; spring, straight, $3.35 to $3.60. 





GRAIN—No. 2 red wheat, 744 to 75c 
No. 2 mixed corn, 61? to 624c. 
No. 2 white oats, clipped, 48c. 


BEEF CATTLE. 


- Best, 64 to 68c.; good, 5} to 54c.; me- 
dium, 43 to 5c. 


SHEEP.—Choice, 3} to 34c.; good, 3 to 3}c.; common, 
14 to 2he. 
Hocs.—Best Western, 9 to 94c. 


FOREIGN.—According to reports received 600,000 per- 
sons in the province of An-hui and 300,000 in the Prov- 
ince of Kiang-Su in China are on the verge of starvation, 
and the famine is spreading. The available funds are in- 
significant. 

Minister Rockhill has brought with him from China a 
corrected copy of the final protocol. Steps have been 
taken for the immediate publication of the protocols, 
together with such information in relation to them as will 
be of value to the commercial interests of the country. 
One of the important concessions relates to flour, which 
was placed on the China free list. In view of the present 
large market in China for American flour, and the enor- 
mous prospective trade to follow closer relations, this 
one concession is regarded as of great value. 

A despatch from Constantinople of the 27th says: 
“There has been a voluminous exchange of despatches in 
cipher between Spencer Eddy, Secretary of the United 
States Legation, and Consul General Dickinson. who is 
now in Sofia, regarding the efforts to rescue Helen Stone, 
the abducted American missionary, from the brigands. 
Nothing has been made public as to the progress of the 
negotiations. 

The Lucania and Campania recently exchanged mes- 
sages with each other when at sea, and invisible to each 
other, at a distance of 170 miles. 
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| A London weekly newspaper states that King Edward 


is suffering from a cancerous affection of the throat and 
| that three operations have been performed. 
An active insurrection has appeared in Samar, one of 
the Philippine islands ; 2,600 American troops are now 
| there. The people of the island of Samar have been 
notified to concentrate in the towns on pain of bein 
considered public enemies and outlaws and treated ac. 
cordingly. 

The Central Filipino Committee has issued a proclama. 
tion confirming Malvar as the successor of Aguinaldo. 
Copies of the document have been widely circulated, 

Over 40,000 American troops are now in the Philippines, 

It is believed that the recent manifestations in the 
island of Samar were chiefly due to lack of food, the in- 
surgents finding it necessary to make outlets to the coast 
in order to obtain this. 

Five more districts in the Province of Samara in §, B. 
Russia have been officially declared famine stricken, 
Relief has also been extended to seven districts in Siberia, 
Voluntary emigration to Siberna has been lessened on 
account of small harvests both last year and this. 

In addition to famine a circumstance that deters emi- 
grations and causes the return of many is the exhaustion, 
of available farm land. It is a fact which is not suff. 
ciently understood abroad that many portions of Siberia 
are already fully occupied. This is true of nearly all 
good and conveniently accessible agricultural lands in 
West Siberia. 

A Prince Edward Island fisherman, Philippe Galiant, 
has saved the lives of no fewer than twenty-seven persons. 

A recent despatch from Leipsig says : “ The Anti-duel 
Congress, which opened here yesterday, has appointed a 
committee to take active measures to foster the agitation 
against duelling. At to-day’s session a hope was expressed 
that Emperor William would assist the movement.” 

The second Pan-American Congress has begun its ses- 
sions in the City of Mexico. The first Congress, which 
was held in Washington ten years ago, was prompted by 
the late James G. Blaine, who sought to establish more 
intimate intercourse between this country and South 
America, and to build up our commerce by means of 
reciprocity. The whole subject of international relations 
was considered in the first Congress, and the delegates 
adopted an arbitration treaty, which was signed by the 
Ministers of nine South American States, subject to the 
approval of their several Governments. Chile protested, 
however, against compulsory arbitration, and has further 
declined to adhere to the principle in the present confer- 
ence if the arbitration is made to cover old disputes or 
questions now pending. A resolution has been adopted 
in the present Congress urging Colombia and Venezuela 
to peacefully settle their differences. 

RECEIPTS. 

Received from James Hobson, agent, Ireland, £6 10s., 
being 10s. each for Henry Bell, John F. Duguid, John 
Douglas, Charles Elcock, Forster Green, Frances Green, 
T. M. Haughton, Edward Y. Sturge, Susan Williams, 
Henry A. Uprichard, William White, and £1 for William 
8S. Cole. 


NOTICES. 

Bible Association of Friends in America— 
The Annual Meeting will be held in the Lecture Room of 
Friends’ Select School, No. 140 N. Sixteenth Street, on 
Fourth-day, Eleventh Month 6th, 1901, at 8 o'clock P.M. 
The interest of Friends generally in the work of the As- 
sociation, which has covered a period of upwards of 
seventy years, is desired, and they are specially invited to 
attend the meeting and take part in the proceedings. 

Mount HOLLY, N. J.—Charles Darnell informs that the 
time of holding their meetings, both First-day and mid- 
week, has been changed from ten to ten thirty o’clock. 

A YOUNG woman Friend desires a position where she 
can improve her speed in shorthand and typewriting, or 
to teach it. Address “ L,” 

Box 54, Toughkenamon, Pa. 

WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL.—For convenience of per- 
sons coming to Westtown School, the stage will meet 
trains leaving Philadelphia 7.16 and 8.18 a. M., and 2.50 
and 4.32 p.m. Other trains are met when requested. 
Stage fare, fifteen cents ; after 7.30 P. M., twenty-five 
cents each way. To reach the school by telegraph, wire 
West Chester, Phone 114x. 

EDWARD G. SMEDLEY, Sup't. 

WESTTOWN BOARDING ScHOoL.—Applications for the 
admission of pupils to the school, and letters in regard to 
instruction and discipline should be addressed to WILLIAM 
F. WICKERSHAM, Principal. 

Payments on account of board and tuition, and com- 
| munications in regard to business should be forwarded to 

EDWARD G. SMEDLEY, Superintendent. 
| Address, Westtown P. O., Chester Co., Pa. 





